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Ti:ans.  R.  S.  C 


III. —  Thr  Prc-^mt  PositiiiH 'if  Annrifiiii  Ant/iro/iol'jf/ti. 


n.v  TiiK  Kkvehexii  John  ( 'ami-hell.  LL.J». 


(Head  .May  Kith.  L^!l.-).» 


Kvovvsci(.'iico  is  in  (lanifor  of  ln'iiijf  discredit t'd  tiy  tlu'  ViiiiMic  llu'orics 
of  oarly  iiivostigatois  into  tlic  jirobjenis  whitdi  its  siiliji'ct  niattiT  juv- 
st'iits.  Siudi  lias  \)V('u  tilt'  ease  with  stiidii's  ivi^ardin"-  tlu'  nattivo  and 
origin  of  onr  altorigines,  and  that  so  siifnally  as  ainio.st  to  liavc  Ijronyht 
tlio  lalioiirs  of  tlio  Ainoricanist  into  i'(tntc'ni]it.  The  eonneetion  (d"  these 
altoriifines  with  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  has  loni;'  Iteen  abandoned,  and 
theii' association  with  the  Mons^ojs  of  Knblai  Kiian  has  now  hardly  a 
defender,  but  occasionally  an  advocate  of  a  Chinese  orij^inal  airs  his 
views,  and  otherwise  wise  men  juit  faitii  in  Plato's  mythic  .Vllantis. 
Xecessarily  the  Hrst  stage  of  ever\"  science  is  one  of  s|K>culation  on  the 
Itasis  of  a  few  carelessly  oli.served  phenomena.  T'.iese  phenomena  fnr- 
inshed  a  starting  ])oint  which  was  straightway,  according  to  the  reason- 
ing of  our  granilfat hers,  converted  into'a  logical  premise  major  or  minor  : 
the  corresponding  second  term  was  found  in  the  peeuliai'ities.  histoi-ies 
or  traditions  of  certain  Old  World  ]ieoples  :  and  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
with  a  dialectic  certainty  that  despised  fact.  Many  years  ago  a  great 
revulsion  set  in  against  this  method  in  the  line  of  Voltaire's  dictum  that, 
as  (iod  made  America's  tlies,  lie  could  also  make  her  human  beings. 
Hence  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  at  AVashington.  which  more  than  any 
other  institution,  has  worked  in  the  department  of  American  anthro- 
pology. i>ays  little  heed  to  sj)eculation,  and  the  as.sociated  Americanists 
of  Europe  act  largely  upon  the  principle,  America  for  the  Americans. 
Yet  it  mu.st  be  evident  to  all  students  of  comparative  philology  alone 
that  this  principle  is  a  false  one,  since  it  application  in  the  case  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  would  have  deprived  science  of  its  classitications 
of  the  Indo-Kuropean,  the  Ural-Altaic,  and  the  Mbantu  families  of 
languages  and  peoples.  The  broadest  extent  of  anthropological  know- 
ledge is  quite  comitatible  with  the  most  minute  and  comprehensive  intent 
<d' one  of  its  sections.  The  student  of  our  Canadian  tlora.  for  example, 
is  not  at  libert}-  to  treat  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  with  contemi)t,  for 
his  ac(iuaintance  with  its  orders  and  alliances  is  incomplete  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  links  furnished  by  the  botanical  observations  made  in 
other  lands. 

TIk^  days  of  Agassi/,  are  gone  by  and  few  now  believe  in  fauiial  and 
floral  centres,  includingsix  protoplasts  of  American  man.  Theories  of  evo- 
lution, which  havi'  largely  displaced  his  belief,  can  tuul  no  basis  foi-  the 
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<lc'vcl()|iiin'iit  of  tilt'  liiiinaii  spccii's  on  lliis  toiiiiiifiit.  sin-iiii;  that  it  is 
•  Uiticicnt  ill  aiitiiropoid  jipt's,  altliouo-li  uiu-  worthy  naturalist  siigi^i'sicd 
tiiat  llic  ln-ar.  wiiicii,  on  llic  (iflciMc.  assiinics  an  t'icci  lonii,  iiii^lit  I'liniisli 
nnm  with  a  (iltiny  pi'o;fciiilor.  Tlic  prolcssion  lliat  trilics  ami  nalioiisin 
all  a^cs  iiiaUr  to  havo  hi't'ii  autochthonous  arc  no  more  to  l>c  hclicvcd  now 
of  the  .Mohawks  than  tiicy  were  Iwciity-livi'  ccntiirics  a<^o  of  the  .Athen- 
ians. Almost  all  peoples  come  in  time  to  associate  their  lraili(i(»ns  with  the 
scenes  of  their  |)rcsenl  home.  It  is  morally  certain  that  the  CJhiiiese 
oriiiiiiall}'  dwelt  in  liahylonia,  and  that  the  .lapaiiese  once  dwell  in 
northern  India.  Imt  all  thi'ir  lra<litions.  even  tlu-ir  histories,  are  locati'd 
within  the  hounds  of  their  pi'eseiit  empir«'s.  'IMiere  is  no  physii-al  pecu- 
liarity ill  which  all  xVmerican  Indi-nis  of  pure  hi 1  a,ii;ree  with  the  e.\c»'p- 

tion  of  their  straij^ht  lilacU  hair,  and  tliat  is  common  to  ail  pure  lilooded 
Turanians,  e.xcludinn' Xej>roes  and  Papuans,  in  Kurope.  Asia.  Africa  and 
Polynesia.  A  great  deal  has  heen  made  of  Ainuricun  languaifes  uiidei' 
the  term  polysynthesis.  hut.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  large  numher  of 
our  alM)riginaI  tongues  are  not  jjolysynthetic,  while  some  are  almost 
mono.syllahic.  and  the  pol^-synthesis  of  America  has  its  t'.xact  counterparts 
in  Turanian-Kuro]»e  and  Asia  and  in  the  Tagala  and  similar  diaU-cts  of 
the  .Malay.  I'rofessor  .Max  M idler  has  ]>rotesled  against  making  ])oly 
synthesis  a  characteristic  of  any  linguistic  grouji.  ar.d  .MM.  Jules  Vinson 
and  JiUcicn  Adam  have  shown  that  American  speet  h  is  not  l)3-  its  mean.s 
differentiated  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

To  the  casual  ohserver  all  Indians,  dressed  in  the  shahhy  clothes  of 
the  wdiilo  man.  unkempt  and  unohtrnsive.  may  look  alike,  so  that  the 
generic  name  Indian  or  Hed  .Man  does  duty  for  ea(  h  and  all  ;  but  our 
aborigines  themselves  and  tbosi'  who  have  lived  among  them  in  their 
native  condition  know  better.  No  such  an  one  would  mi.stakean  Kskimo 
for  a  Dene,  a  Dune  for  an  Algonquin,  or  an  AlgoiKpiin  for  a  Dakota  or 
Iroquois,  any  more  than  he  would  confound  an  Aztec  with  a  Maya,  or  ti 
(Quiche,  or  a  Chinook  with  a  llaidah.  Indeed,  with  scientitic  investiga- 
tors the  great  diilicultN'  is  not  that  of  ditfcrentiation  but  of  integrate 
classitication.  This  classiHcation  ])rocecds  almost  entirely  on  tlie  basis 
of  language,  in  s])ite  (tf  the  vast  variet}'  of  Amei'ican  dialects.  Chateau- 
briand gives  a  jieculiar  character  to  the  courtly  Huron  as  distinguished 
from  the  savage  lro(|uois.  his  enemy  and  almost  his  exterminator,  but  it 
has  long  been  well  known  that  the  two  poojtles  are  next  of  kin.  The 
beloved  people  of  the  Cherokees.  as  lianeroft  terms  them,  used  to  be 
regarded  as  a  clan  by  themselves,  till  attention  was  drawn  to  a  suggestion 
by  Adelung  in  the  Mithradates,  when  Mr.  Horatio  Hale  exhibited  the 
radical  unity  of  their  language  with  that  of  the  Huron-Iroquois.  This 
work  of  classiticauon  is  far  from  complete  as  yet.  One  of  the  families 
most  abundant  in  dialects  past  and  present  is  the  Algonquin  which  has 
great  representation  in  Canada,  embracing  the  extinct  lieothik  of  New- 
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ibundlaiid.  so  well  sol  lortli  liy  tlu'  K'cv.  Dr.  J'iittcfson.  jiinl  tin-  IlliuUloot 
of  llu-  till' west.  Yet  Kallicr  .Moricc,  in  liis  t'liiiiiu'riilinn  (it'tlic  many 
Iriln's  of  (lie  |)c'ii(5s  calli'd  liy  Mv.  Pillinu'  of  Wasliin^toii.  Allia|iascaiis. 
I  rilifs  that  fxlciid  from  tin-  MsUinio  area  far  into  >[f.\ico.  inclinlfs  ainoiiij; 
tliciii  till'  Sarci'cs  who  form  jiart  of  tin-  Ulackfool  coiifcih'rary.  So,  in 
ancient  times,  the  |)(la\var<s,  who  are  piu'e  Ali;'on(|iiins.  were  adopted 
into  llie  leaijne  ol  tlie  lro<illois  It  lias  heeli  touiid  that  the  A/.ti'f  hlli- 
^iiaije  of  Mexico  docs  not  stand  alone,  in  s|iit<'  of  its  |tccMliar // syllahli', 
Imt.  with  the  Nicarai^uan  dialects.  taUcs  those  of  Sonora  and  the 
Shoshonesc  or  I'adiica  family  farthei-  norlli  into  its  alliance,  wliile  the 
I'md)l()  forms  of  s|ieech  are  not  alien  to  it.  Classiticatioii  looks  in  the 
direction  id'estahlisiiinii;  the  relatioiisot' all  our  altoriyinal  lanicnai;'es  with 
twooi-at  most  three  lin^i'uisiic  stems.  Two  of  these  are  now  certaii\ly 
known. 

Ill  matters  of  di'e.ss,  slu'lter  and  conveyance,  im|ilcnient  and  orna- 
ment, manners  and  customs,  the  Indian  whatever  his  orii^inal  dci-ivation, 
has  adapted  hini.self  to  the  condition  of  his  Amci-ican  home,  and  has 
co|tied  from  his  fellow  what  he  lias  deemed  most  a|i)(ro|Miate  to  it.  In 
some  of  the  Pacitic  Stat«'s.  in  ^[cxico  and  in  ("enlral  and  South  America. 
N)mc  trihes  i^o  entirely  naked,  a  fact  in  itself  snu'iicstive  of  a  South  Sea 
oriijin.  as  i.s  the  meaure  attire  of  some  of  the  ahorin'ines  of  Hritish  Colum- 
Iiia.  Hut  trilies  of  the  same  origin,  forced  into  inclement  rciiions  and 
into  the  society  oi'  clothe<l  savai^es,  s|ieedily  adopted  jfarmcnts  of  the 
skins  of  wild  lu-asts  with  the  tiisliion  of  \vhi<h  tlicir  own  anci-stors  were 
alton't'ther  unacquainti-d.  The  coronet  of  lari-c  hird  featliers.  accoi-ilinfr 
to  all  anulotfv.  was  of  Polynesian  orisfin,  and  appears  in  all  its  inteu;rity 
on  the  head  of  Powhatan  in  Captain  .lolin  Smiths  history,  hut  it  cauu'ht 
the  fancy  of  sonu' o'  the  Dakota  triln-s.  as  worn  hy  Black  feet  or  other 
Ali>'onf|uins,  and  Catlin  shows  how  the  Crows  availed  themselves  of  it  to 
the  advantaice  of  their  personal  appi'arance.  Tlu'  hark  of  the  hircli  tree 
is  a  Siberian  jtroduct,  and  luis  lon;^'  been  used  in  that  northern  country 
for  the  coating  of  summer  houses,  the  building  of  canoes,  the  manufac- 
ture of  boxe.s  and  baskets  and  for  writing  jiurposes,  as  well  as  for  the 
prott'ction  of  dead  bodies  buried  in  mound.s.  Many  tribes  that  came  to 
America  never  suw  Siberia  nor  a  bircdi  tree,  but  they  were  (piick  to  per- 
ceive the  superiority  of  the  light  birch  canoe  over  the  heavy  dug-out,  and 
the  adaptability  of  its  material  to  the  above  nu'ntioncd  ends,  thus  becom- 
ing copyists  of  thosi"  whose  education  had  been  Silu'rian.  Indians  as 
diverse  in  origin  and  character  as  the  J)t'nds  and  Dakotas,  the  Crees  and 
Blackfeet,  who  inhabit  prairies  and  plains,  have  become  (piitc  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  horsi'.  With  the  exce|>tion  of  some  coast  tribes  that  are 
sim|»ly  tishers.  a  few  of  whi(di  vi'iiture  to  attack  the  whale,  all  our  Indians 
are  hunters,  although  in  the  original  abodes  of  many  t>f  them  game  must 
have  been  source  and  small. 
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Tin'  luxiiriiiiit  vi'i^otiilion  <il"  tin-  Pacific  isijiiwls  rt'iKjIei's  potlcvv 
imiifct'ssiirv,  its  iilai-c  lu'iiig  siippliod  l»y  joints  ul"  tlic  liaiiiltoo.  |»y  ifoui'ds 
and  I  lie  slii'lls  of  (•(•coanuts  ;  liut  the  curaiiilc  art  ot'  tin-  Turanian  aroas 
ol'  northern  i'!iiro|n'  and  Asia  used  to  lif,  proi>al)ly  wlicrc  cxfri-ised  is  still, 
of  I  lie  sanio  nature  as  that  of  t  hi^  continrnt.  sutii  as  lias  h'on  cxhunH'il 
from  nnmy  mounds  and  as  is  still  luanutacturod  hy  the  I'ui'hio  Indians 
of  \('\v  .Mexico.  Accordiniy  to  tratlition,  the  Alifonquins  were  not 
tu'iufinaliy  potters  and  raridy  practised  the  art,  hut  some  ot'  tiiein  copied 
the  practice  from  adjoininuj  trihes.  The  use  of  wampum  and  of  orna- 
mentation in  i>ea<is,  originally  sections  of  hoi!  vv  shi'lls,  looks  like  the 
device  of  a  nnii'itime  people,  and  many  A  lii'ontpiin  trihes  areaileptsal  it, 
yet  in  the  transactions  id'  the  Imperial  .Society  ol  (ie<ti!;raphy  at  St. 
I'etcr>hur<;-,  are  found  coloured  illustrations  of  Siheriaii  head  ornaments, 
in  (h'si^'u  and  .i!,vueral  (haracter  identical  with  those  so  familiar  in 
Canada.  Scalpiiiij;  was  a  custom  of  the  Northern  Scytiis  in  the  time  n\' 
Herodotus,  and  was  almost  uiuversal  in  Xorth  America,  itut  decapitation, 
Judyinii'  from  tlu'  |U'aetice  ot'  tiie  IJeolhiUs,  was  theorii^inal  Al.ij;on(piin 
suhstitute  for  it.  as  it  is  amonu'  the  ^ralay-J'olyucsians,  whose  head- 
hunting- is  notorious.  'I'liis  same  head-huutiiiLf  prevailed  amoni;  the 
IIiuisti'c-Maya-(^ui(die  trihes  of  ( 'cut ral  -Vmi'i'ica,  and  among  the  Carihs 
and  similar  trihes  of  the  southern  continent.  Loan  ai'ts  and  customs 
have  (lone  nnudi  to  ohscure  the  relations  (d'  different  trihes  and  make 
ahoriginal  arclncology  very  much  the  same  thr<jughout  the /vhole  of 
America.  Kven  the  im))lenu'nts  of  the  western  coast  trihi'S  mediate 
hctween  tln'  stone  of  the  Aleutian  water-men  and  the  wood  and  tish- 
hone  of  the  I'acitic  islander  of  the  South. 

Much  has  heen  written  hy  the  late  Colonel  (iarrick  Mallery  on  the 
Sign  and  <lesture  Language  and  on  the  Pictograi)hs  ot  the  American 
Indians,  hut  little  attem])t  has  heen  made  to  i-lassity  these  oi-  to  trace 
their  origin.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Dr.  Yarrow's  Mortuary  Customs. 
Lewis  Morgans  valuahle  treatises  on  Indian  clans  and  relationships,  and 
on  ahorigiiKil  houses  and  house  huilding  exhihit  tlu- same  tendency  to 
set  forth  the  native  .Vmerican  as  one  species,  and  level  up  or  down  all 
ditVerences  in  kinship  and  architecture.  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  whi<di, 
beautifully  mixes  up,  in  a  measure  borrowed  from  the  Fin.s,  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Iroquois,  Dakotas.  and  Algonquins,  is  a  type  (jf  aboriginal 
studies  in  general,  largely  made  without  that  respect  of  j)ersons  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  exact  science.  Extensive  exi)lorations  have  been 
made  of  ancient  seats  of  civili/ation,  and  much  has  been  written  on  the 
architectural  remains  of  Peru  and  Ci'utral  America,  of  Mexico  and  the 
Southern  I'acitic  States.  The  cyclopean  walls  of  old  Peruvian  cities  rival 
those  of  Tiryns  and  Mycena',  yet  without  any  (ireek  f«'ature.  The 
Stt)nehengi'  of  Tiahuanaco,  sujiposed  to  have  been  set  up  among  the 
ancestors  of  the  still  living  Aj'uiaras,  in  a  single  night  by  an  invisible 
hand,  claims  kindred   with  that  of  Wiltshire   in  England,  and  that  of 
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Kiv^sccni  ill  Arabia.  Tin-  stoin'  l»uil(lin<;s  of  f'oiitriil  Amcricii,  siicli  as 
those  of  ('(»pan.  I'alonqui',  rxiiial,  and  Cliiclicii-Il/.a,  as  well  as  soni*- 
within  tht'  aiva  ol'  Mexico  projicr,  an-  distinct  in  c!iiiract«'r,  and  have 
hccn  coiapsircd  with  such  oricfital  remains  as  the  temple  of  IJoro  liodo 
in  .lava,  whih-  tiicir  cartouclie-liiu'  hicroirlyphic  ijroups  cxhihit  rohition- 
shipwith  thccharaclcrsol'thc  Kastcr  Islaml  inscriptions.  The  analogues 
of  the  Mexican  pyramids  and  other  stone  slnicturos  may  he  t'ound  in 
ancient  Ja|>an,  hut  tlie  Casus  CI randes,  towards  t lie  horders  of  the  United 
States,  hiiilt  <d' adohe  or  \«nl»urnl  hricU,  wore  one  not  assured  of  their 
i>ntiquity,  miicht  very  well  ho  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  conquerini; 
Spaniard.  J'u(ddo  architecture  dilVers  little  from  that  of  the  walled 
villages  of  Tnrtaiy  anil  tlu'  other  ahoriginal  outlines  of  towns  in  Bashan 
and  the  JIauran.  Finally,  the  cliff  dwellings,  hiirh  up  in  tl»e  rocky 
ledijes  of  the  western  canyons,  carr\-  one  hack  to  the  ahodes  of  the 
Kenites  in  Mount  Jlor,  who  put  their  nest  in  a  rock. 

In  Orejjon  and  Wasiiin<;ton  and  in  British  <'olumhia  tiie  mouiid- 
huildiuiT  area  hcgins.and  «'Xlenilseasl  ward  into  western  Ontario,  itseliief 
extent  in  the  Tnited  Stales  heiiit;  from  l>akota  to  the  Atlantic,  south- 
ward to  the  (iulf  of  Mexii'o  and  Florida.  Professor  Cyrus  Thomas's 
elahorate  report,  constitutintf  the  transactions  of  the  Bureau  of  Ktlinolo<;y 
for  18!M»-91,(hies  not  touch  upon  the  mounds  of  British  Columhia  and  the 
Northwestern  States,  hut.  heyinninij  with  Manitohu  and  the  Dakotas 
foUowstlu' track  of  their  huilders  east  and  south.  Many  of  these  mounds 
are  small  attairs.  huilt  solely  for  purpost-s  of  intermt'iit.  Others,  a<;ain  of 
lar^e  size  and  very  varied  desiijn.  were  simply  rai.sed  platforms  tor  a 
wooden  andiiteeture  thai  luis  loni;  cruml)led  into  dust.  Similar  artitieial 
mounds  exist  in  tlie  Japanese  islands,  in  Cori'a  and  northern  China,  and 
throui^hout  Sil»eria.  clustering  most  thickly  ahout  tlu'  Jiiver  Yenisei. 
They  are  also  t'ound  in  Tartar}',  in  northern  India,  in  parts  of  Persia  and 
in  the  Caiu-asus,  as  well  as  tliroughout  the  whole  ot' Syria.  The  Siberian 
mounils,  the  only  class  in  the  Ohl  World  that  has  been  systematically 
explored,  are  identical  in  character  with  those  of  America,  tlie  chambered 
tumuli  used  for  interment  being  of  the  same  nature  even  to  the  layers  of 
birch-bark  spread  over  the  body  of  the  deail.  Professor  Thomas  and 
Major  Powell  are  both  agreed  that  the  mounds  of  America  are  of  no  very 
great  antiquity,  and  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  ancestoi-s  of  existing 
Indian  tribes  tnat  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  their  sites  when  the  white  man 
first  became  acquainted  with  them.  Wlien,  however,  these  authorities 
limit  the  culture  of  the  Mound-Builders  to  that  which  prevailed  among 
the  Indians  at  the  beginning  of  European  colonization,  they  either  rate 
the  latter  more  highly  than  early  travellers  indicate  it  to  have  been  or 
depreciate  the  evidence  of  mound  contents  illustrative  of  considerable 
pictorial  skill  in  gold  and  copper  work  and  of  much  agricultural  and 
commei'cial  activity. 
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llalt'it  <fiitiuy  i.tiu.  Mr.  Joliii  Muciiiliisli,  of  Toruiito,  piililislit'd  u 
littli'  l»ti>k  I'Diiiiiiiiiiii;  cxtriicts  Irniu  the  writin^w  of  Santini  arxl  olhcr 
tmvclU'VH  aiiiMii^  th«'  trilu-s  kI"  Silicria  relating  !•»  tlii'ir  a|)[)('araii<-(',  (Iivmh, 
warlarc,  rdii^ioii,  ijanit's,  iiiatiiuTs  and  cusImius,  and  jiarallrlcd  tlu'sc 
('xtra<l>^  witli  uciiumts  ol' the  American  IndiaiiR  |»ul>lis|i('<l  l>y  well-known 
aiitlioritiiH.  lIuinlMildt  in  his  day,  and  within  a  ('(iniparativcly  rcci'nt 
lime,  ('"niniodorc  Perry's  jiMirnalisl.  |i<»inteil  ont  wtrikin^  eoineideneeH 
lietweeii  .lM|i.inesc  cnstoni, Hcii'nee,  and  art  and  those  ol'the  Northwestern 
|»eo|i|('>  (>)■  South  Ainei'icM.  Lately,  Mr.  Kennan,  in  his  "Tent  Life  in 
Silieria."  identilied  onr  Indians  in  general  ajipearanee  with  the  Koriaks 
and  'rehuktthir.  of  that  country  ;  and,  hut  the  other  day,  Mr.  Frank  (i. 
CariH-ntfi- found  Atuerican  features  in  Corea  and  Japan.  Many  .lapanesti 
junks  have  heen  driven  to  I  ho  I'acitic  coast  of  this  continent  within 
modern  historical  lime, and  some  of  their  crews  have  taken  up  theirahode 
where  their  vessels  j;roundod.  One  feels,  Iiowever.  that  stieli  isolated 
facts  and  iceneriil  coincidences,  while  sutticii'nt  to  stiniulato  inquiry,  are 
not  unround  enough  for  the  foundation  of  a  seientilic  dicttini.  Men- 
physical  iH'sendilitiiee  proves  little,  inasiuuch  as,  in  tins  contint'iit,  even 
aiiioni;  ]»cop|es  wliose  laiiyuaj^es  show  thorn  to  he  closely  related,  there  is 
ot'len  found  a  very  f^reat  variety  of  tormation  and  feature.  Our 
al>orii,dnes  have  .short  heads,  loniij  heads  and  tlat  heads,  and  brains  of  a 
threat  variety  of  capacities.  We  have  tall  Dakotasand  Patagonians,  and 
stunted  Kskimos  and  Fuogians.  The  civilized  Peruvians  and  Mexicans 
appear  to  havi-  heon  men  of  Japanese  stature  ;  while,  judging  by  the 
Palenque  Tablet  of  the  ('ross,  the  ('achiquels.  who  belonged  to  the 
Jluasti'c  .Muya-tiuiche  family,  possessed  the  large  well-nourished  frame 
of  the  better  class  t)f  South  Sea  Islanders. 

Coming  to  scientitic  demonstration,  perhaps  the  tirst  to  definitely 
associate  our  Indians  with  Old  World  peoples  by  means  of  language  was 
hr.  Tiatham,  who  said  they  had  all  their  atiinitics  with  the  Peninsular 
Mongolidic,  by  which  name  he  de.signated  the  Japanese  and  their  related 
tribes.  So  far  as  the  Algonquins,  the  Maya-(Juiches,  the  Caribs,  the 
Tupi-Guaranis  and  the  Mbaya-Abiponcs  are  concerned,  thi.s  is  not  true; 
therefore  Dr.  Latham  must  have  had  in  view  such  tribes  as  the  Dakotas, 
Irocjuoisand  (Mioctaws.  At  the  meeting  of  the  tirst  Americanist  Con- 
gress. Professor  J  ulien  Vinson  compared  that  isolated  Turanian  tongue, 
the  Hasijue  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted, 
with  an  Inxjuois  and  two  Algonquin  dialects.  He  exhibited  coincidences 
in  graiumatical  construction,  especially  between  the  Basque  and  the  Iro- 
<luoi8  but  failed  to  connect  the  vocabularies.  Working  on  larger 
material  than  M.  Vinson  had  at  hand,  I  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
laws  of  jdionetic  change  or  permutation  of  letters  governing  the  relations 
of  the  JJasque  and  the  Iroquois,  and  the  same  were  published  in  the 
Proceedings   of    (he   Canadian    Institute.     About    the   same  time,   an 
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ImiMHirfd  It'lluw  (if  tliis  Socii'ly,  Mr.  Ilnratio  H:ilt'.  \vlu'tln'i'  Ity  tin-  aid 
"il'  my  |i!i|ii'r  or  imt  I  liiivc  iKit  ln-ard,  aiiiiDiiiicrtl  that  tlu-  Hasfpio  and 
I  lie  I  riHiuiiis  were  iin'inluTs  nf  till' same  family  <tl' Mpot'i'h,  Imt  divw  tin' 
ii'ivlcvant  ((mcluHion  that  tlu'  I  ro<iiinis  had  roini'  from  Kiiropt'  to  Aiiu'rica. 
'i'liis  I  cotifutcd  hy  showini^,  first  of  all,  that  thi'  Has(|m'  stands  in  tlio 
same  ii'lalion  to  a  larj^^c  numlior  ot' Aiiu'rit'an  lan/^iia^os,  including  the 
A/.tocSonora  and  the  Peruvian  icroiijis,  as  it  docs  to  tlu'  lluroii-lro<|iiois- 
CliercdvC'c  ttroiip,  and  st'condl}-  liy  oxhihitiitij  the  wontiorfully  closer 
likeness  to  the  latter  of  tlio  continental  hranches  ot"  the  lan^iia^es  of  tin* 
IV-ninsiilar  Mongolida-.  su(di  as  the  KoriaUs  and  'l\dinktchis,  the*  Yeni- 
^eians.  Yiikahirians  and  Kamtchadales,  even  in  loni;  compound  words. 

The  relation  (d'the  ("oroan.  Japanese  and  Aino  tonirnes.  as  well  asof 
the  dialects  of  l,oo  Choo  and  the  Meia-co-shimas,  to  the  languajjes  of 
Siljcria,  exceptini;  the  Yakut  Ttirk  and  tlu'  r^iiaii.  is  well  estahlished 
As  thinujs  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thins;  art'  e()ual  to  one  another,  it 
follows  that  Japanese,  the  hest  known  <d"  these  forms  of  speech,  must 
have  extensive  American  relations.  In  its  ahsence  of  jiolysynthesis  and 
iTi'eat  simplicity  of  structure  it  resemhies  the  Peruvian  and  the  Sonoru 
lan^uaifes.  with  which  its  vocahulary  is  in  ji;eiu'ral  accord,  hut.  on  coin- 
jtarison  with  the  Choctaw-Maskoki  jifrouj),  it  appears  that  thvy,  the 
Choctaw,  (Miickasa,  Creek  and  Seminole,  are  virtnallyJapane.se  dialects. 
Thus  tlie  common  .lapanese  words,  hitn.  I;us(i.  foshi,  sunn,  yuhi  and  nifchi 
l>y  a  common  addition  liecome  iha  C\u)rUiw  hdftnk,  kushuk.Jichik,  sliinuk, 
ibbiiLiiud  nittah.  Tlu'se  dialects  are  to  .lapanesi'  as  Knglish  isto(ierman, 
or  the  ijomance  languages  to  Latin.  While  generally  agreeing  in  their 
Peninsular  Mongolida'  resemhlances,  the  Dakota  dialects  have  peculiari- 
ties that  intinuitely  link  them  with  the  Aino  speech  of  Yeso  and  Sagha- 
lien.  Then  the  Basque  and  the  Japanese  are  related  ?  Undouhtedly 
they  are.  and  the  links  hetween  them  are  the  (leovgian.  Lesghian,  and 
other  dialects  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  varying  speech  of  the  ahoriginal 
trihesmen  of  the  llinuilayas.  The  extinct  languages  of  the  Indo-Seyths, 
the  Parthiuns,  the  Cappadocians,  Phrygians,  and  Lydians.  tiie  Oscans, 
Samnites  and  Etruscans,  the  Iherians,  the  Picts.  the  Tuatha  de  Danans  of 
Ireland,  and  theSilures  of  Wales  holonged  to  the  same  great  family  to 
which  I  have  given  the  name  Khitan  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  that 
portion  of  their  race  which  ruled  the  Celestial  Kmi)ire  for  much  more 
than  a  century. 

Several  years  ago  I  succeeded  in  assigning  phonetic  values  to  the 
varying,  yet  radically  similar,  Turanian  characters  found  on  monuments 
of  ditferent  kinds  from  liritain  to  India,  and  from  India  to  the  west  of 
Nova  Scotia.  West  of  Syria  the  language  they  yield  is  archaic  Bas(pie, 
void  of  any  polysj-nthesis,  save  that  of  the  inclusion  of  the  siihject  and 
indirect  regimen  pronouns  with  the  two  verbs  substantive  and  active, 
and  east  of  that   region  they  yield  archaic   .Japanese  destitute  of  any 
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iitlt'in|il  at  |»(»1\  >yiitli«">is.  With  tlu'  wt'stcrn  ;,'ri»u|»  ot"  iiix(  ri|»tiiiiiH  wo 
iin-  lint  now  (niict'iiit'il,  Itiit  tlic  ciislcni  serins  luis  iiiiicli  In  (l<»  witli 
AiiuM'icaii  nrij^iin's,  A  stiiclyut'  tlif  Muildliist  inscriptidiis  of  Imliii  n-vnils 
lilt'  liicf  thai  lilt'  liiidiiliists,  who  wtrt'  jtmls  <•!' iuM'tlifni  Imlia  iVoin  tht> 
iK'tli  fi'iitiirv  ){.( ',.  till  at  least  the  I'oiirth  A.!>..  wiTf  tlit' .la|iaiifst>  and 
thuir  t'on;;ent'i'>,  and  that  tin-  nioninncntal  t'ai'ts  art*  the  ilata  lioth  tit' 
tliu  l{aja  Taran^iin  or  history  of  ihf  Uini,'s  of  «*aslinn'rf  anil  of  the 
annals  of  the  l'lni|M'rt)r^  ol  .lapan.  Tlif  next  serifs  of  iiiseri|itions  is  tin' 
Silierian  in  a  somewhat  i-iuhi'  siiipt  and  in  the  same  .lapaiiese  iditini. 
'i'liese  hegin  with  the  lifth  eentnry  A.I).,  anti  extend  to  tiie  eii^hth.  ami 
tht-y  furnish  the  names  and  deeds  of  sttveral  < 'hinose  Khitaii  l\ini;s  ami 
.lapaiiese  Dairisor  Mikailtis.  who  a|»ii|iarently  were  never  out  of  Sihei'ia. 
Their  Sihorian  i'm|iire  had  its  eentre  ahout  the  Yenisei,  and  thenanu' 
common  to  all  their  trihes  was  Kila  as  it  was  in  India.  In  Kla|trt)th's 
time  a  remnant  still  dwelt  there  whose  namt.'  for  an  intlividiial  was  Khitt 
t>r  llitt.  antI  t>ne  of  whose  trihes  was  that  t»f  (he  Keiiniyt'nji',  mt'anin;jf  the 
same  as  the  name  ol  the  .Mohawks.  Kanienke.  the  Klint  |»et»|>le.  Kita< 
Khitt  t>r  llitt  is  the  .lajianese  liilo,  a  man.  and  the  Ameriean  Choetaw 
llattak. 

Somi' .lapanese  traiiiiijs  tif  inseriptions  in   the  Sihi^'rian  tdnir.ieters 
have   Iteen  sent   to   mc  luit    they  art^  so  ilefaccd  and  fragmentary  that, 
althi)n^;h  their  tineiie.ss  with  the  Siherian   is  oviilent.  they  afo  virtually 
illc<;il)le.     i)t)iihtk'ss    more    will    yet    he   tliseovered  in    a    more  perfeet 
condition.     I    have   suhmiltcil    specimens   t)f   the    Indian  antI    Siherian 
inscrij>tit)ns,  with  key,  ti'ansliteratittn,  antl  tran.slation,  tt»  the  Canadian 
Institute,  which  has  pnhlished  many  ilocnmcnts  hy  mc  on  the  suhjoct. 
Last    yeav    1    contrihutcd    to    i<s    transactit»ns    a    paper   t»n   Ahorii^inal 
Ajuerican  Inscriptions  in  IMit)netic  Characters,     it  tiealt  with  two  mouml 
inscriptions  from  Davenptirt,  Iowa,   the  (irave  Creek  stone  frt)m  West 
Vir;;;inia.  the  Hrush  Creek  stone  and  an  inserilied  e.li^y  l'rt)m  Ohit),  the 
Newhuryport  inseri[»tit»n  from  Massachusetts,  antl  the  Yarmt)Uth  rt»ck  of 
Xova  Sct)tia.     These  seven  inscriptions  are  all  of  the  same  t  haracter  as 
those  of  the  Yenisei,  antl  that  t)f  the  Yarmouth  rock,  the  ^genuineness  t)f 
which  is  inct>nte.stal»le.  miu;ht  have  been  ct)pietl,  character  hy  character, 
from  the  rnnes  of  Siberia.  i»f  the  existence  of  which  Nova  Scotians  antl 
Americans generalU'  are  still  in  prtiftnintl  ignorance.     The  language  the 
seven  A)nerican  inscriptitms  furnish  is  classical  Japanese,  antl  the  tlates 
recorded  on  .stime  t>f  them,  reckttned  frt)m  the  nirvana  t>f  liutMha.  ascemi 
to  the  eighth  century  A.D.     Some  t)f  their  contents  intlicate  that  the 
tribes  which  once  dwelt  in  It)wa  and  elsewhere  along  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Ohit).  gradually  tbu'ul  their  way  south  to  Mexico. 

The  aliorigines  ot'  America  are  not  destitute  of  history.  Cusick's 
"  History  of  the  Six  Nations."  I'eterl)ot)yentate  Clarke's  •History  of  the 
Wyandotts,"  ••  The  Irotpuus  Book  of  Kittjs,"  and  the    •WalumOlum  of 
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tin'  I)fla\Viirt's."  cniitaiii  riillit'i*  iimlt'iinl  tor  histnrv  llian  liistory  |tro|ifr. 
likctlir  tar  "calltTfil  iiMcrilti'il  -iiontw.  Itiit  in  Mi-x'uu.  (!('iitral  Aincrica. 
and  Pci'ii,  t  liiTi'  HIV  vcrilaldc  liiKlorics  in  tin'  t'orni  of  cliniiiicli's.  coiniiilcil 
iVoni  niatfi'ials  fxlHtini;  in  oral  or  wriflt-n  Iraililion  lit'lorc  the  < 'oiiijnt'si. 
The  Maya,  (^nidif.  and  ( 'a(diii|iii)l  dociiiuoMts  of  Vitfutan  and  <iim1*>niulu 
may  I'c  set  asidf  lor  llic  iiri'scnf.  jind  the  Mexican  and  I'i-ruvian  annul-* 
of  Ixllilxocliitl  and  Tuyiozonioc,  of  (Jarcilusso  dc  la  W'lfu  and  Montt-sinos, 
•'iulni  sole  atti'iilion.  Kroin  tlii'sc  \vn  ^allier  that  I  lie  Toll*-*'  or  ohli'sl 
.Mexican  dynasty  lici^an  lo  rciLfn  in  7-1  A.l>.,  and  tliut  il  was  expelled  to 
llie  soiitli  liy  tin-  Cliicliiniecs  in  liMi4.  tlio  very  year  in  wliioli  tlie  IVru- 
vian  rnonarcliy  Itci^an.  'I'lie 'I'oltecs  \ver»!  the  Diirdukkii  of  the  .\ssyrian 
iiionuin«-nl>,  the  Dardani  of  the  (iri'cUs,  and  their  lin-as  of  the  four 
quarters  were  the  descendants  of  tlie  .\nakitti  of  Kirjath  Arl»a,and  of  the 
Hanie  hlood  ns  the  I'oyal  An/is  of  the  Ltto-Choo  islands,  'I'he  annals  (jf 
Japan  and  of  tiiese  islands  slmw  tliat  an  enforced  mii^ration  ot' this  stock 
I'roin  Japan  ttxdx  place  early  in  the  eij^hth  eeiil  nry.  and  it  seems  that, 
while  part  of  the  Heol  that  carried  the  exiK's  reacheil  the  LooClioo 
archipelai^o.  tlie  <;reater  part  was  drivtiii  to  the  American  coast,  there  to 
found  the  empire  of  the  Toltecs.  The  ('hi(diiiut'e  and  .\:,toc  trihes,  tiie 
remnants  of  which  are  the  Shoshones  and  the  I'tesof  the  I'adnca  family, 
comiii:;  down  from  .some  hiuiier  point  at  wiiich  they  liad  struck  the 
cDast,  fell  upon  their  relatives  cd"  .NLexico,  who  at  the  same  time  were 
their  hereditary  i'oes.  and  i-xpelh'd  them  to  the  south  after  the  middl*'  of 
the  tfleveiith  eentury.  Other  invaders  of  Mexico,  lured  southward  hy 
rejiorts  (d'  its  wealth,  were  tiu*  .Mound-IJuilders  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Oiiio  villages,  whose  proi^ress  from  the  north  was  also  hastened  hy  the 
pressure  of  trihes  helontfin^  to  tlieir  own  tiesh  and  hlood  that  liad  travi'r.seii 
the  Aleutian  chain  and  had  maile  their  way  uero.ss  half  the  continent. 

Once  more  returnintf  to  lanifuaito,  Profes.sor  ('yrus  Thonuis  has  lately 
stated  that  the  civilization  and  the  tongues  of  the  lluastee-.Maya-(iuiche 
peoples  of  Central  Anu-rica  are  of  .Malay- Polynesian  orii;in.  This  L 
stated  in  several  ])ublications  issued  in  Mritain  and  America  many  years 
ago,  and  as  tirnily  I  now  repeat  the  statement.  Having  studie<l  more  t)r 
less  completely  the  structure  of  over  six  hundred  languages  and  dialects, 
I  found  that  their  most  radical  dirt'erence  lay,  not  in  any  mere  accident 
of  polysynthesi-s  or  phonetics,  but  in  something  far  nu)re  radical,  a 
diversity  in  the  logical  order  of  thought.  Wo  who  speak  Knglish  and 
French  are  so  accustomed  to  our  own  syntax,  and  are  so  conrirmed  in  it 
by  our  (rreek  and  Latin,  our  Hebrew  and  even  our  Celtic  studies,  that 
wo  regard  it  as  the  normal  mode  of  thought  expre.s.sion.  Hut  the 
Sanscritist  discovers  that  what  he  has  always  supposed  to  be  the  cart 
frequently  goes  before  what  he  has  regarded  as  the  horse,  and,  on  reflec- 
tion, tiiuls  that  there  are  isolated  cases  of  the  same  kind  in  Latin,  in 
German,  and  even  in  Englisii.     The  monosyllabic  languages  and   the 
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Mulay-I'olyiH'siiiii  t'ullow  liis  native  order.  I)iit  the  other  Asiutie  and 
European  tonifm's  ealled  Turanian  invert  it,  after  tiie  vai-iations  ot'tiie 
Sansci'it  wliieli  lias  sutl'ereil  inucli  iVoni  Turanian  admixture.  Jian<;ua<^o 
is  made  up  of  t  u'o  classes  of  terms,  whether  words  proper  or  jiartieles, 
and  these  two  elasses  are  the  eonerote  and  the  al>straet,  in  other  words, 
terms  denotini^  heinij  and  action,  and  terms  (lenotin«f  relation  or  (luality. 
The  Indod'luropean,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Semitic  mind  give  pi-oininence  or 
priority  to  the  abstract  ;  the  northern  Turanian,  to  thi' cotierete.  The 
preposition  in  is  an  abstract  term,  while  h<)U>ii'  is  concrete.  We  say,  and 
all  the  jieopK'  we  know,  say  '"in  the  house"  :  i»nt  the  Bas(nie  and  the 
.Ia])anese  say  "  the  house  in,"  niakinu  the  abstract  term  a  ])ost-position. 
In  Aramaic  we  say  Har-Nabas,  the  .son  of  Nabas,  in  (lai'lic,  Mac  Donald, 
the  son  of  Donald,  in  French  le  (ils  dc  Pierre  ;  hut  in  Kn,i!;lish  and  in  all 
the  Teutonic  laniiuayes  it  is  allowable  to  say  Nabas'.s  son,  Donald's  son, 
Peter's  son.  The  latter,  with  or  witliout  the  mark  rT  possession,  which 
is  a  jxist-position.  is  the  Basque  and  the  .lapanese  order.  As  the  abstract 
is  subordinated  to  the  concrete,  so  is  the  iceneric  to  the  specitic  term. 
Preposing  languages  occasionally  postpone  as  the  .Sanscrit  does  largely. 
There  may  he  exceptions  to  the  converse,  but  they  arc  so  few  tliat  it  may 
be  said  that  post]>oning  languages  never  propose.  This  is  the  most  valid 
distinction  of  forms  of  speech  I  know,  and  I  wonder  much  that  the 
collectors  of  foreign  vocabularies  have  not  had  their  attention  called  to 
it  rather  than  to  far  fetched  terms  of  kinship  which  link  the  useless  with 
the  oft  im|ioHsible. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  our  best  known  families  of  American 
speech  are  postponing,  like  the  liasque  and  the  Ja])ane.so  ;  they  never 
use  pre|»osition8,  nor  do  they  propose  other  jtartides  denoting  relation. 
Some  Algo?iquin  dialects  use  post-positions  occasionally,  but  their  logical 
and  common  order  is  preposing,  which  essentially  ditl'ercntiates  them 
from  the  adjacent  I)ak<  'a,  Ii'oquois.  and  Choctaw-Maskoki  groups. 
Many  years  ago  I  published  a  paper,  now  becomi'  exceeilingly  rare, 
entitled  '"The  Altiliation  of  the  Algonquin  Languages,'  in  which  I 
exhibited  the  radical  unity  of  these  dialects  with  tho.se  of  the  Malay-Po- 
lynesian area,  both  in  grammatii'al  forms  and  in  vocabulary.  Algonquin 
features,  tlieir  taciturnity  and  rigorous  etiquette  with  each  other,  their 
lacustrine  and  tluviatile  habits,  their  insular  heaven,  their  creation  from 
vegetable  forms,  their  Manitou,  which  is  just  the  muVo  or  spirit  of  tho 
Malay  Archi|)elago  with  ]»retixed  article,  their  hea<l-luinling,  lack  of 
pottery  and  similar  manufactures,  failure  to  worship  the  sun,  all  combine 
witli  their  language  to  show  that,  wherever  they  tirst  landed  on  the 
American  coast,  they  so  landed  at  some  remote  period  in  largo  war 
])rahus  from  tlu'  islands  of  the  Pacific.  What  resemblance  they  now 
])rest'nt,  in  a])pearance  and  dress,  in  arts  and  customs,  to  a  certain  extcjit 
in  language,  to  neighbouring  tribes,  has  been  the  result  of  long  contact 
with  them. 
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I  liavc  already  said  that  Professor  Cyrus  Thomas  now  atcrees  with 
me  in  rei^ardiiiic  tlie  Hiiastef-Maya  (Juielie  t'ainil}' of  Central  America  as 
of  the  same  oi-iijin.  Their  dialects  are  very  simple  and  are  all  preposini;. 
At  the  last  meetiui;  of  this  Society,  the  ahstraet  of  a  paper  hy  mi'  was 
read  in  which  1  furnished  the  first  decipherment  yet  made  of  certuin 
<locunients  written  in  their  peculiar  liierof^lyphic.  tlie  nearest  form  of 
writini?  to  which  is  found  on  Master  Island  in  the  I'acitic.  in  that  paper 
I  have  indicated  the  pui-cly  Malay  origin  of  the  Mayas.  Quiches  and 
Caclii4uels  of  Yucatan  and  (Juatemala  to  which  the  personal  apj)earance 
of  these  poo])les,  their  religion  and  mythology,  arts  and  cuHtoms.  testify. 
The  Ahh(5  Brasseur  di'  Hourliourg  and  I>r.  Ilrinton  of  Philadelphia  liave 
translated  the  Maya  chronicles  and  those  of  the  (iuiehes  and  the  Cachi- 
quels.  so  that  (hey  are  now  j.ecessihle  to  every  reader  of  French  and 
English.  The  inscribed  monuments  translated  hy  me  have  no  great 
anticjuily.  Itelonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  tifteenth  century  ;  hut 
there  is  ever}' reason  to  thinU,  tVom  the  displacement  of  the  family  to 
which  they  helong  to  the  eastward  hy  the  .Mexicans,  that  tliey  preeede<l 
the  t'ugitives  from  .Fapan  in  their  oceujtation  of  the  American  coast. 
Other  memliers  of  the  same  family  were  driven  farther  east  into  the 
islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  where  Columbus 
found  them. 

Many  tribes  of  South  America  now  dwelling  in  the  eastern  ])arts  of 
that  continent  had  a  similai-  origin,  as  their  languages  and  customs 
testify.  Such  are  those  that  constitute  the  Mbaya-Abipone  family  of 
the  Gran  Chaco  wiiose  vocabuhny  and  grammatical  forms,  as  given  in 
the  earliest  notices  of  them,  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
Friendly  or  Tonga  islanders.  The  Tupi-tJuarani  family  of  iJi-azil  is  very 
ditferent  and  .seems  to  claim  kindred  witli  the  semi-Papuan  peo|»les  whom 
the  Fijiuns  best  illustrate.  There  are  Papuan  remnants  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  all  the  way  south  to  Australia,  whose  postponing  gram- 
mar and  lexical  peculiarities  ditlerentiate  them  from  the  true  Malay- 
Polj'iiesian.  It  does  not  follow  therefore  that  a  postponing  language 
always  denotes  a  northern  Asiatic  stock,  so  that  the  philological  ethnolo- 
gist in  America  will  do  well  to  make  himself  ac«iuainted  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  Papuan  speech  as  t'ound  in  New  (riiinea,  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  in  Australia.  Some  of  our  west  coast  tribes  have  u  Papuan  air,  and 
wjiile  employing  many  Malay- Polynesian  terms  acc^uired  by  long  contact, 
speak  languages  that  indicate  a  ditierent  source.  A  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Japo-Siberian,  the  Malay-Polynesian,  aiul  the  I'apuan 
dialects  is  not  a  serious  undertaking  for  an  earnest  student  of  American 
origines,  and  by  ac([uiring  it  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  being  able  to 
solve  all  the  main  problems  connected  with  our  Indians.  Ja)»anese  and 
Corean  grammars  and  lexicons  are  now  easily  jjrocured,  while  recent 
works  in  the  line  of  Klaproth's  Asia  Polyglotta  will  give  an  insight  to 
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the  Siberian  members  of  their  linguistic  family.  Grammars  of  the  irahiy 
or  Javanese,  of  Tahitian,  Samoan  or  Tongan,  of  Efatean  or  Australian, 
and  such  collections  of  words  as  those  in  Crawford's  and  Wallace's 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  .Mr.  Horatio  Hale's  Kthnology  and  Philology 
of  the  U.S.  Exploring  Expedition  will  complete  the  outfit  for  a  compara. 
tivo  study  of  the  languages  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

The  records  of  the  Sibei'ian  monuments,  the  histories  of  Japan  and 
the  Loo-C!hoo  Islands,  the  l)rief  documents  of  the  ^Found- Builders,  and 
the  chronicles  of  .Mexico  tix  the  arrival  of  the  exiles  from  Northern  Asia 
to  the  shores  of  this  continent  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  eenturj-. 
The  dis))lacement  of  the  tribes  of  3[alay- Polynesian  origin  by  them  and 
their  successors  indicates  that  the  islanders  must  have  preceded  the  men 
of  the  north  in  the  occu}»ation  of  American  soil.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  tliat  there  are  no  traces  of  Hinduism  among  the  American  tribes 
of  oceanic  derivation,  an  influence  which  made  itself  felt  at  least  as  early 
as  the  fifth  century  in  the  islands  of  the  .Malay  Archipelago  nearest  to 
India.  In  that  century  began  the  pressure  of  numerous  and  warlike 
bodies  upon  the  civilizations  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  There  were 
no  (Joths  nor  Vandals  in  the  East  but  there  were  Indo-Scyths,  Avars 
and  Huns,  who  created  great  displacements  of  population  both  in  north- 
ern and  in  southei'n  Asia,  and  when  the  alternative  was  offered  the 
weaker  parties  of  exile  or  extermination  at  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  large  and  well-provisioned  junks 
and  Avar  prahus  of  ancient  days,  thousands  of  fugitives  committed  them. 
selves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and,  by  the  same  jirocess  that  j)eopled 
the  Loo-Choos  and  the  .Meia-co-shimas.  and  gave  inhabitants  to  Madagas- 
car. New  Zealand,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  found  their  way  to  the 
more  distant  American  shore.  • 

Our  Indians  ai'C  no  new  unsophisticiited  race  or  races  in  whose  per- 
sons and  achievements  the  problem  of  social  evolution  may  be  studied. 
They  are  the  remnants  of  great  nations  long  grown  old  and  almost  faded 
out  of  memory.  Their  divine,  regal  anil  princely  names,  such  as  Tockill 
and  Tammany,  Huascar,  Yupan<[ui,  Montezunui,  Hiawatha  and  Tharon- 
hiawakcm,  are  Old  World  names  disguised,  names  of  men  who  held  regal 
sway  in  liabylonia  and  Assyria,  in  Palestine  and  in  I'igypt,  when  the 
Semite  was  of  little  account  and  the  Aryan  was  hardly  heard  of  The 
history  of  our  Amej-ican  peoples,  in  so  far  as  we  can  recover  it,  is  the 
key  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  world  when  Turanian  and  sub-Semitic 
races  were  kings  of  men.  Their  position  now,  relative  to  what  it  was  in 
antiquity,  is  like  that  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  paheolithic  find  at  Uissarlik 
Just  above  Priam's  Treasury  of  Ilion.  The  Siberian  civilization  of  the 
Mound-Builders,  the  Japanese  civilization  of  Mexico,  New  Granada  and 
Peru,  hail  they  been  fostered  instead  of  destroyed  by  Spanish  and  other 
invading  hands,  might  have  emulated   those  of  more  favoured  regions, 
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and  havi'  risen  to  the  old  level  of  the  Tigluths  and  the  Amenophids  in 
Assyria  and  Ei^yjit,  but  the  Sjianiai'd  was  not  altogether  to  blame. 
United  tliey  eould  have  swept  him  and  all  other  invaders  back  into  the 
ocean  by  overwhelming  force  of  numbei's  and  by  undoubted  courage. 
Their  own  dissensions  slew  them  ;  the  same  internecine  strife  that  drove 
them  across  the  Pacific,  living  in  their  souls  as  an  endless  vendetta, 
made  them  an  easy  prey.  Now,  doubtless,  the  negro  consitlei's  himself 
better  than  an  Indian,  but  the  Indian,  at  least  he  of  northern  Turanian 
parentage,  is  a  gentleman,  an  aristocrat,  fallen  though  his  fortunes  may 
be.  The  Xorman  Conquest,  Im])erial  Rome,  and  even  the  eponyms  of 
Israel's  tribes,  are  modern  to  him  who  traces  his  ancestry  tf  .itime  when 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  yet  unbuilt.  The  Indian  belongs  to  a  senile 
race  ;  he  has  reached  his  second  childhood. 


